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The Week. 


tion ofthe Pennsvivania Democratic Convention was 


~ 
me 


the one which appears to be printed from a stereotype plate at all 
Democratic gatherings nowadays, and which, after mentioning the 
‘sited at the induction of Rutherford B. Hayes 
declares that no second offence of the same kind will 
ever be tolerated. ‘Phe second and third resolutions assert that the 
Southern ane ci ervice policies of the President are tributes to 
Democratic prime pl the fourth, ** that capital combined in corpo 
rate a1 Zation fas been too highly favored by both State and 
Federal lesishition ?; the fifth opposes any increase of the stan 


bo account of the late strike, 


ing army: the sixth was prepared ‘ 


ind, although somewhat vague, manages to express) sympathy 


j 


with thousands of industrious citizens and Jaborers ” now unem 


ploved and in distress, wnd dechives that a wise and frugal govern 


‘ 


ment is the hope of the people in adversity and their security in 
prosperity, cd that under such a government anv resort to fores 
redress grievanees is needless: the seventh we liave elsewhere a 


eussed; and the eighth looks towards State control of railroad 
Resolutions in favor ol siiver and ereenbacks as legal tenders, and 
advocating payment of Caited States bonds in legal tenders, were 
presented, but not received Phe convention said nothing about 
resumption, or the currency, or the tari and was evidently undet 
very diferent influences from its fellow convention in Ohie. There 
is said to be a good prospeet of Democratic success in Pennsvivania 
this vear, the Caineron Republicans being willing to allow the State 
The Re- 
] 


pubhe ee Conventi De is Vet to be hele. but We Suppose it IS Useless 


to be earried by the Democrats as a rebuke to Mr. Haves. 


to expect that any political convention will this vear pass straight 
forward resolutions with resard to the strike and the rioters. Even 
the lesson of Pittsbureh fails to make Pennsvivanin politician 


spek plains 


Mr. Randall is a good politician, and the unanimity with wh 
conventions of both parties are pronouncing against all subsidies 
accordingly having an excellent eleet upon him. It is now repo 
ed, apparently upon authority, “that he has never expressed 
self specifically upon the ubject of appropriations and subsidics 


and that ‘he only favors in a general way the building up of the 


South generally, and the general development of its general re 


sources.” This very veneral” denial ean be converted by the time 


Congress meets into a very specific one if Northern political conven 
tions continue to express the decided disapproval of subsidy schemes 
Which has thus far been a pleasing feature of their platforms. Ws 
should have greater present faith in the defeat of all subsidy pre- 
jects at the coming session of Congress, however, if there existed 
throughout the country a tirmer disposition to require politicians to 
abide by the party platforms in which they have pretended to 
believe at the time of their adoption. Ohio and Pennsylvania have 
both spoken in opposition to subsidies, and no Democratic politician 
in either State protested against the adoption of the resolution. It 
the rank and file of the party now hold their leaders to this protessed 
faith, not only will numerous spoliation sehemes be defeated. but. 
better still, we shall witness the beginning of a new and needed 
parture in party morality. 


Mr. Williams, the Democratic candidate tor Governor of Maine, 
has written a letter of acceptance which should have a wholesome 
effect, ifanything can have, upon the Democratic party. The « 
vention, in nominating him, passed the customary Demoeratie reso- 
lution with regard to the election of the President. Mr. Williams. 
in his letter, simply remarked that he did not understand this resolu- 





a 


ation. 


tion to impeach the validity of Mr. 1 

and that he could therefore approve t 
he adds, * though stoutly cont 

valid by the decision of thi 

law, to Which all parties and all t st 
and Representatives in Congress, had 


This irrefutable proposition has oc 
nent in some of the Democratic 
proval in others. “Phe letter has bes 

in the opinion of some of its leaders, nha po 
the Democratic party from any fart] 
fraud and ioustrous erie” 

put an end toa great deal of vacue 


subje vl 


The Ohio campaign w opened | 
on Thursday last. Mr. Geeorve Th. 1 { ( 
Ewine were the speaker Ss. una 
theme. They 
Democracy as the most incor 


sustained thei cl 


t! Host chanwere ail 

art Mr. Pendlet dee 
pubbteans tor their fas 

ww that their promise to secure 
to labor through legishitive 

contrary to the whole spirit and ¢ " 


turned violently against the 


dictionary to tind words of opproah 


Resumption Aet. He maintained t \) 
pavable in greenbar ks, dthatt ) ( 
of paving them in gold h dadded | 
of the public debt. General Ewit 
resumption. He was opposed tot iy 
time. He declared that greenba 
the latter was thre stu eu 
ntit to be used as mone ‘ 
he asked. b ‘ Is05 = 
pre t a \ I 
Wf IS73Bh cle { ‘ 
hh long ep | 
wing due te | 
\t tributes ( ‘ | 
dito th ) shin 
by eo ‘ i] 1 lye t 
ment at . eve 
from power all who harbor the idea o { | 
pernicious folly and Knave sf t thie Dern rn) 
ecustomed to transeend the blunae of the | 
Republicans set out witl platiorn Cou] che 
standing by themselvye oul 
he pol t cane r ) ‘ 
tehed b e othe ‘ 
Phe tirst address of Mr. St \l n the Ohio « ’ j 
Is re I Ne chic fo | does not cont It « | 
refere to the labor questie ( Mr. M ‘ 
the subject a wy big to handle ospuet h othe: 
itters d ends the forte te it (it { full here ite th 
omission must be pronounced a grave dereliction of duty in one whe 
is regarded as the father, or at least the foster parent, of the National 
Bureau of Industry. For the rest. Mr. Matthews has the h; 
hood to discuss at great Jeneth the President’s tith> to h 
id incidentally to descant upon the enormity of the attempt to 
count the vote of Cronin, of Oregon, for Mr. Tilden He silly 


defends the President’s Southern policy, and also his method 








ray } T 
iihe WN 
‘ 
i ( ‘ 
‘ ( 
i ) mt the ie ‘ | 
ipot ’ 
( 1 Convention has excited a creat deal 
| ! pure] * Contederate bowls to eneace in 
( | lwar. It finished its labors and 
ft continuous session of six weeks. oA 
oc vedi oWs a Curious mixture of good and 
lop l, | lent lack of hy cont |) eimind 
h to gis unit to the result of its delibera- 
ition finally proposed by it is an illustration 
tem of ] lation or government, but a hodve- 
IOS ¢ ractical ma Among the pr ons which 
dled mul are those affecting the negro, whose civil 
eXpl | cured to him Other commendabl pro isions 
wlition of imprisonment for debt; the public-school sys- 
lited to the el ntary branches of an English edu- 
taix-pi qualification for voters, which, of course, 
for a time disiranchise a great many of the ne- 
» of revi tion for voter biennial instead of an- 
ions of the legislature; and the prehibition of State aid to 
erprise On the other hand, bad, or at least question- 
1) the following: the reduction of salaries of State 
in increase in the number of elective oflicers, 
Lov id Soli seneral, who are now appointed by 
r, but are hereafter to be elected by the assembly, and 
I State-house officials by the peopl a shortening of 
of service of State officer ind State regulation of freight 
er tariffS of all railroad The refusal of the convention 
low the legislature to grant permission to the Supreme 
ecide upon the validity of bondholders’ claims against the 
have already mentioned. The new constitution will be 
i December 
t that there is some chance of this instrument beine de- 
lhe }) IIs. The provi ions for repudiating the State debt 
placing the railroads in the power of the legislature are 


ugh for opposition to it from independent men, while the 


is likely to be cast against it on party grounds, and it 
osed by present State officials and members of the Levisla- 
paper replies to the arguments of the bondholders tur- 


trations of the state of mind existing in Georgia as to 


alluded a short time since to the well-settled 


that for 


f public law and morals purposes of credit the 
it ot State is continuous, as showing how preposterous 
nt was that the State bonds were invalid because the 

ove nents were “ usurpations.” Now, it seems hagd]y 


it the reply to this made by the Georgia press, and made 
ay as to show that in Georgia it is thought a “ clincher,” 
United upon the the 
war-debts, violated this same 


alling 
repudiate 


ir to rey their 


law and morals; 


States, In e States at 


rebel 


in other words, the United States 


superior force to cheat some of our creditors, there 
tcheat anybody we choose. It is, of course, apart from 
that the two cases are entirely different. The insurree- 


el nh Georgia which eontracted a war-debt was 
‘ r in the proper sense ef the word, and was 
ed as such anvwhere, and its war-bonds were in rank 


The earpet-bag govern- 


securities. 


contrary, to our shame he it said, the legal govern- 

State, re L by the Unite L States, amd po essed of 
\\ eres da private letter from a gentle- 

Which le es Us permission to publish, in which he 


attempt te hinder imaui 


tration into the repudiating 
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States on the ground of their bad faith would probably fail, because 
) ( ] ( ( | Vi ra nr kd uti 
( So, too, no doubt, the repeal of laws 
vould immigrants of ther class d the 
‘ 1) 1« ill property from i d nud attract oth 
But we very much fear that in the end a community built up Dy 


his would not have that reputation abroad which would 
vive its bonds a good standing in the money markets of the world. 
a letter on 
athers,” in which he exposes several of the falla- 
cies of the silver men very clearly ; shows that the dollar of our 
hot that it 


Senator Christianey has written to the Inter-Occan 


‘the dollar of our 


circulate with gold, being of less value: 


fathers could 


+ 


would drive gold out of the country, and lead to great dishonesty if 


made legal tender, because it would enable-all debtors to discharge 
their debts in a depreciated currency. He declares himselfin favor 
of remonetization, however, provided some means can be found for 
establishing a fixed relation between silver and gold. He does not 
believe in the proposed international standard, because he does not 
think, with the constant fluctuations in the market, that any fixed 
His own plan 
metal 
providing a 
this value at 


standard could be arrived at in any reasonable time. 
free coinage of silver, and to have the 
amount at the market 
‘determination and publication of 
alternative 
silver 
sheuld 
purposes of 


have made 
tender to 
for the 

intervals.” AS an 

the value of the 
where it 
that for 
Christiancey’s exposition of 


is to 
legal 
board 
short 


any value, 


suggests in- 


plan, he 


creasing dollar (by the addition of 


silver) to a point be so nearly equal to gold 


n actual value circulation they would 


Senator the economie 
principles that underlie 
but his plan for its solution 
The “board” he suggests would either determine the ratio of the 
two metals by actual value or it would not. If it not, it 
introduce confusion into the financial system of 
while for a faithful and 
it would require a degree of 
seem to be in these latter 


i 
be equal. 
the silver 


question is very good, 


strikes us as 


radically wrong. 


did 


would whole 


the country; just performance of its 


sagacity and integrity which 


day s 


duties 
no other “boards” provided With. 
The members would always be subject to suspicion ; and if they did 
not play into the hands of the silver men, a movement would be at 
started to them. The with 
is that there is and ean be nothing fixed about it. 


once ‘‘ capture ” difliculty the other 


plan 


Great speculative activity has prevailed during the week in 
Wall Street, and resulted in an advance of 1 to ® per cent. in the 
prices of railroad shares, stocks having been bought by wealthy 
peculators, and having been sold to a large extent by the putlic, 
which sees in past railroad mismanagement and in the threatened 
regulation by Congress of railroad affairs little to encourage it to 
hold this kind of property, even though the tonnage of the roads 
during the coming winter should be never so large. The enlarged 
borrowing demand for money with which to carry stocks, together 
with a fuller mercantile demand, have advanced the rates for loans 
1 to 2 per cent., and discounts were increased to about the same ex- 
tent. The New York banks are not nearly in so good a position as 
last year to meet the autumn and winter demand for currency from 
the West and South respectively, and bankers generally expect a 
The price of gold (in 
the lowest price since 


full 7 per cent. money market by October. 
paper currency) fell during the week to 1033 
June 5, 1262; or, properly stated, a U. 8. legal-tender note for one 
dollar advanced in gold value to 80.9626, which is the most that it 
has been worth in the money of the commercial world since a short 
time after the suspension of specie payments by the Treasury. The 
bullion in a 412)-grain silver dollar at the close of the week would 
have had a gold value of $0.9049. The fall in the price of gold, as 
it is called, was influenced by shipments of $2,500,000 “ double 
eagles "from London to New York, which are now on the way. Since 
they started, the Bank of England has advanced its discount rate 
to 3 per cent., notwithstanding which, and the fact that our imports 


are increasing more rapidly than our exports, it is the epinion of 


a 
x 





bankers th e shall apert a ¢ iderable amount of ld from to retake the peak. From . C . 
] co be e the close of the ’ } N l 
Z i : 
, > 1 ~ A 
i ¢ ibal = i i >? ‘ ( }) t i 1 , 
, Land { i 
shipka Pass, the only important mil pass in that ion 
o range, Will undoubtedly rank kone T ost ¢ raora irs 2 a ‘ 
combats not only of cur time but of this centurv. What we know ot , ’ 
: ; : ’ ; ' Mornine thd ten im the eve SVE | 
it now is, of Course, fragmentary. Whether the attack was made i aes . 
Nee Sar ee < nace ae ate ‘ were repulsed. The Russians lost 
by the buik of Suleiman Pasha’s army, or only by its left wing, the ne ee ‘ ie a. 3k 
. : ‘ é Eig OG, men killed aid wounded. Inthe 1 { i 
right having crossed the mountains much further east and reached It with fresh t 4) 
: . , A . : p SQUIT WIth Tresil Troops, ane the ie 
Bebrova—as communications from London and Vienna have it—it is 5 , : 
"Ws a 2 ee : , 1 . morning, sue comniander of t 
still impossibie to decide; nor is it clear whether the attack was i Ni ee ‘ . ‘ : 
: ae , ; ‘ a : a ee ; Radetzky sarrival being amone t | | 
begun on the 20th of August, as the first Russian bulletin seems to . : 
the att: ] sorerhout the \I 
: . 4 ‘ , > he attack tarouchout the ¢ ‘I 
imply, or on the 2ist, as reported by the excellent correspondent of : a : : : ; 
. 5 holding the heights above th Pou, i (i 


the London Duty News at the Russian headquarters. Yet, how- sie ton aie 
ie ee : re other in fighting. ere t 
ever scanty and incomplete our sources of information still are, the : i 
: ‘ ed ; gee : Whether the coneurrent announcement Enelish « 
more or less strictly oflicial reports from the imperial headquarters — , 
Nicer ae tae a: sige shee from Shumla of a more or less tinal vietorv of the ‘Tt 
at Gorni Studeni and the frequent telegrams of the Nees’ corre- , 
é . ; : . evening of Monday was true or net our rea -N 
spondent, who was an eye-witness of one of the deadliest contests of : ; 
; : wr we ae? ; learned before receiving these lines. 
the week, present together a vivid war-picture which, though re- 





Heeting chiefly the doings of one camp, does not fail to exhibit in Simultaneously with the tirst attaek on the j J th “ 
brief vet distinct outlines those of the other, and allows us to forma tussian bulletin announeed it. made attempts to | 
transient opinion of the comparative merits and losses of the eom- Russian outposts on the side of Selvi, Ra k, Rasgrad, S 
batants. The correspondent also gives us a description of the seen ind Eski Juma. Near Selvi the troops of O ¥ 
of action, of the ground so obstinately fought for. According to it, were easily repulsed, the Russians report, but ina ra 
the Shipka Pass is merely a track across a section of the ridge of the other engagements t! 
lower than the surrounding heights. The highest point of the road — silent, while Mehemet Ali's b 3 
is flanked on either side by commanding mountain spurs, which As to the fight near Eski Ji ; the 
break off abruptly to the north. They afford no access to the their enemies. It was a prot ted ce 
northern Valleys, but offer positions whenee to flank the « lo ‘The Tu st to have be Wi 
ridge, and possibilities of descending to and struggling through the 22. advancing on A ! ‘ ‘ i) | 
intervening glens, climbing the steep slopes of the Shipka ridge, and head-waters of the Black Loin, pro 
attacking: the read and fortifications on its summit. their right flank for a possible advance toward ‘I 
: : road running further south \ 1 t \ 
We shall closely and exclusively follow the above-mentioned ecom- — et nd, aeeording to the Rus ersin , S 


munications from the Russian side in presenting a brief summary of | eontinued throuchout the night. and en the mor 





ti ) t 
the events. On the morning of Tuesday, the 2st, Suleiman Pasha ‘Turks, having been reinforee I eks W 
mide an assault (or “renewed the attack”) on the Russian position the retreat ef the Russians. in a northwest lireetion. to Ss 
“with forty battalions.” The Russians, then only 3,000 strong, ex- | KGi. The latter acknowledge a considerable loss. J | 
ploded mines in front of their trenches just as the heads of the as- | Thursday entrenched themselves at ANehaslar Osman P 
saulting parties were massed on heights above them. The fighting vious to the move ~ ( 
continued when darkness had set in. The Russian Joss was 200.0 eayalry whieh was oper , of 3 
On Wednesday the Turks erected two batteries of long-range artil- place on the read to as nie. t eont of whic 
lery, and approached the Russian position through trenches mt the Bal o Sop Inthe D I 
their ‘repeated assaults were repulsed With heavy loss, while the ing nstendic and oth r points. while not ral 
Russians suffered little. On Thursday the Turks opened fire at the Tr sh movements 
dawn, and it lasted with great violence till noon. They made des- 
perate assaults from three sides, which were repulsed. In the even- ii = ” 7 . ‘ 
ing there was a lull. The Russians were “beaten out with heat, +" ig ee 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst.” Many “ lay panting on the bare ridge I. _ Mi ry webd : dink , 
swept by Turkish fire,’ while ‘others doggedly fought on down ree cos es “ges _ : 
ameng the rocks, but were foreed to give ground.” At this juneture  @tUe Bistec CE evening, ** 208) ¢ - 
heavy reinforeements arrived under General Radetzky, passing and, a i a Muk gat I 
the whole lin sing 4.000 ounded t 


under a galling fire; the Turks having worked around on both 
flanks, especially on the Russian right. Here the struggle was re- 


umed late in the evening, and desperate fighting continned til] S&P redinit t —- K tthe terrible effect of th 
midnight, when the eclipse of the mcoon stopped it. The Russian I Ish ir ithe mi t t the al defeat of 
loss was ** heavy,” but reinforcements continued to arrive, and th pi AES Niches" ! dara. In t] 
defenders of the pass soon numbered 13,000. All their positions “CH sea Tear K ee on a 
were maintained. despatches, | two ¢ , , Mt de nen ed 
aes aa lone. That the battle was provoked by the Turkish commande: 
On Friday, the 24th, the Russians assumed the offensive with a and was fought almost en the very border of the hostile territori: 
musketry fire directed against a well-wooded position whieh tlanked and that the Russians, at Melikot?s eentral position, “had their 
those on the road. The attack was here continued allday, but with- tents loaded on wagons. ready to move.” as is reported to the News 
out effect, being answered by a galling fire. At noon a eeunte the re features of the nev begun campaign in Armenia 
flank movement was determined upon. Two battalions advaneed at all apt to encourage expectations ef Russian success. Before 
under a tremendous tire from Turkish mountain guns. Gradually Batum, too, the Russians have met with a new, though slight, 
the Turks removed their batteries, and finally the central peak ot heel P ff, at the other extreme of that vast theatre of 
} their position was carried with the bavonet, General Radetzky per- 9 the war, is Lto have received considerable reintorcensy 
‘ Hally leading a part of the trooy The Turks in vain attempted * neth lof the Turks in his frent er rea 





isposed to 
I 
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rd an une X pee tecdlone in thr 
since we find the immediate 
indall now disela ining tor 
although he had lately been 


had taken pains to ** inter- 


much impressed with the 
uthern subsidies in particular 
nderstood, likewise, to have 
mn the consideration of Con- 
ment guarantee on fourteen 
oSan Diego, at the rate oft 

lhi for S40,000 yx rile 


ething less than titty 
s for subsidv-lunters to ; ppl 
{to grant, for the purpose 


! 


i] thus gaining the support of 


saeritice of the branches, if it) be 


some votes whieh would 
olling ardor of certain sec- 


here iis believed to depend 


allowed al Washington 
ple of his distriet are in 


unles branch should 


he 
« He also betraved a di 
sin general. His deelara 
he undertaking wa pel 
inet with until the Penn 
t. The chief promoters of 
the arguinents they ad- 
new life into the iron trade 
spikes, ete. Tf Pennsyvl 


to het cupidity, it is difficult to 


rom) to pass the subsidy even in the 


l that the very last thing the 

too The Paci ¢ Const here 

her products nor a supply of anything 
ind consequence of her support 


ve new power and inthuence 


ose alliance heretofore has 


rers of the South. and whe are 


common eclipse. Con 
ind the ‘Texas-and- Pacific 
naved by the publie disap- 


no doubt by the long delay 


tended its consummation. Tt is necessary, theretore, to 
ushing attempt to swindle the whole 
eople, and as fraught with far graver dangers than the loss of tifty 
ion dollars to the Treasury. Not an argument has been ad 
eed in its favor which will stand a moment's analysis. The 
south does wot need a Pacitie railway——certainly she does not need 
ener than she will get it by private enterprise. The construetion 
ofit will not furnish a market for her iron, beeause she does not 
iron: nor for her food, because she produces no surplus of food ; 

nor for her labor, because she has no labor to spare; nor for her 
cotton, because her cotton does not go that way. The North does 


not need another Pacitie railway, because the existing one is sutli 


nt todo the business. "Phe country does not need it for purpose 
of competition, because Congress reserved the right to regulate the 
rates on the existing road. No industry can derive more than a 


mporary benefit: from the disbursement of money to build it, and 


looargument can be founded on that view of the ease that will not 


fv subsidies to the bottom of the Treasury and the end of the 
public eredit. If the riches of Arizona in the precious metals are 
lf as vreat as thev are alleged to be, private capital. which has 


lately surmounted the Sangre di Christo pass, at the highest railway 
elevation on the continent, to reach the San Juan silver-mines, will 
find its v ay to Arizona also. 

\ high degree of effrontery, joined to large experience in hand 
ling legislative bodies and thorough disbelief in their honesty, i 
the mainspring and motive-power of this claim for a subsidy. That 
there are men of good character in Congress laboring for its passave 


he worse for them: they are in bad 


mav be admitted so much t 


company, and must expect to suffer in reputation aecordingly. 
Thev are contributing, so far as in them lies, to re-establish the 
reign of adventurers at Washington, whose shamefulness during the 
past eight vears is the one thing the country most desires to hide 
and bury in oblivion. These seamps have found eold comfort. since 
Mr. Haves came in, but they are bold enough to elaim him as a 
friend, and to associate bis Southern policy with the Texas-and 
Pacitic poliey, as though an aet of justice would not be complete 
unless aecompanied by an aet of spoliation. There is not the 
smallest reason to suppose that they have ever received encourage 


ne 


‘nt from that quarter It must be well understood by all persons in 
authority that the granting of this subsidy in whole or in part opens 
the door to innumerable others ranging over the whole field of spee- 
ulation That this is no exaggeration is attested by the faet that 
the Texas-and-Pacitic claimants are always pointing to the oldet 
Pacitic railways for a precedent and justification. These are really 
no justification, but rather the opposite ; for if the Government has 
spent its money to attain a certain object-—to wit, rail communica 
tion with the Pacitie—and has attained it, that is the best possible 
reason for not doing it a second time. But the second transaction 
would be a precedent for subsidies generally, sinee the main thing 
in view here is not communication with the Pacific coast, but the 
promotion of local and private interests. With what whip are 
local and private interests to be scourged out of the lobbies of the 
Capitol after this principle has been recognized in the Texas-and- 


) 
Pacitie case ? 


WHY THE REGULAR ARMY SHOULD BE INCREASED. 


7E have received more than one communication protesting against 
\\ the notion that the labor question can be settled with * bayo 
nets.” which seems to some minds to be a corollary of our doctrine 
that the late riots show the necessity of an increase in the standing 
army. We have never proposed that the labor problem should be 
settled with “ bayonets,” and have never said one word which could 
suggest to anybody (unless perhaps a ‘silver man” fresh from the 
advoeaey of cheap money for the poor man”) a connection between 
an inerease in the army and the establishment of proper relations 
between employers and employed ; and we are no more responsible 
for his inferences than for those of any other intoxicated person. What 


we have said is that the late riots, however they may have originated, 








a 
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show that our present police foree is not large enough or of t] 


kind at the points where property is accumulated in large masses, 
and where for that reason the dangerous class is most numet 

nd that the most economical and effective addition we ean make 
to this foree is an inerease sav of 25,000 men to the regular army. 


The militia is not sufficiently well disciplined or organized, and. 


even if it were better disciplined and organized, cannot vet quickly 


enough, inasmuch as even six hours’ delay may enable ao mob te 


take possession of a city, as at Pittsburgh, and destroy millions of 


property, 


We will now explain, too. that in) our humble opinion ne 


I ! 
solution of whit called the ‘Jaber problem’ that the wit of 


man can devise, no arrangement of the relations of the emplovei 


and employed, and whether voluntary on 
will do away with 


wv powerful and ready police ina country se 


however h tp ps oy) effective ” 


brought about by the interference of Government, 


the necessity for 
ring and comme 


thoroughly committed as this is to vast mannfactu 
Clal enter prise The labor problem, whenever solved, will be solved 


only in the interest of the steady and industrious laborer who wishes 


to do honest work. To him it will bring relief, if it brings reliet to 


mv bods It willdo nothing whatever tor the malingerer, the drun] 
ard, the spendthrift, the rogue, the lazy and idle and vicious thou 
another, lose their plac 


sands who every vear, frou one cause or 


on the ladder of life, and drop into the diteh to grovel 


} 
1H) dope TESS 


and often angry and venomous poverty. This class in modern ei 


lization is very large. Edueation, and sound economical and social 
arrangements, can doubtless keep down its mumbers, but there 
hardly a family 

1 


ence that it would de impossible by any instrumentality of whieh we 


n the land whieh does not know from bitter experi 


have as vet even dreamed wholly to extirpate it Phere nes 
Which it 
bulk of the men, which did not 

and , a have me 


Without drees o residuum,” 


holv the cause for 
of the 


deserters and 


howevel fough 


aun army vet, 


however high the spirit 


have its stragglers and shirks: 





reason to expect to see a society 
able to lay our 
child's 
purest and simplest days of New-England theocracy every town 
had its 


hanged, or whipped, or tied by the neck and heels: and vet thes 


finger on the verv springs of 


destiny in its cradle. Ino thi 


until we are 
character, and shape a 


eriminals and loaters and ne’er-do-weels, who had to be 


were supplied by its own scanty and God-fearing population. — hh 


our time, with our vast accumulations of wealth and popul 


particular points, our great cities have become reservoirs inte whicl 


there flows from all parts of the country and trom all parts of the 
world a steady stream of miscarriage and misfortune: of blameless 
men Who have failed in everything and are embittered by it: of 

men who have tried everything but industry, and against that 
their faces set like flints : of visionaries who have their hearts set 
a social state from which hard work will be banished, and 
would wade through torrents of blood to realize it: and of disap- 
pointed schemers who, unstable as water, after many failures, have 
sunk into a dull and pertinacious hatred of the successtul and ot 


+ 


class and concit 1 


the tokens of success. Every on of soci 


nishes its contribution to this mass of envieus discontent. and the 
laboring class, as might be expected, the largest of any. Preach- 
ing does not reach them, because they have 

and the 
and no arbitration or legislation or equitable division of protits. 
which is Obligation of steady laber i oot 
fidelity to engagements, can at all touch them. Th 


advice even of the well-to-do only exasperates 


based on the 
congregate most largely in the great cities, because it is 
easiest to live by one’s wits, and to tind auditors for one’s 
and it is in the great cities only that rioting is most ettectir 
struction and disorganization—that even half an hour's wor 
well-led mob can dissipate a hundred fortunes and suspe 


branches of production. To leave society exposed to such risks. 
through a sentimental horror of ** bayonets.” is to be simply 
With such inflammable materials as these at hand. it is madness 


to rely on a volunteer fire-department. We have given up the tire 
militia in Nearly all our great cities; What wood reasen is there for 





ation. 
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|’ | f : d to be cor 
s ( W ! i ad wit! 1? 
< g I Kis! va Rus nt 
. ! [ f the Danu iyi 
} i : ! ¢ ‘Turkish fire. 
. Nik ! \ General Gourko in the 4 
| dvancing army, formes 
~ ) tv of the ‘Turkish comman 
| } | Gi | M . in his letters on Turkey 
S g that t t strategy for Turkey con 
y : ‘ 1 lateral of Mastern Turkey, it 
va t ross t Danube, to enter the Balkans. and 
\ \ is Ag inople, and then to cut all its communications 
isolate it in Rumelia., The reports of Gur military attaenes represes 











\f 
l 

| he Rk 

\ wen ir 
el \ fPievna, Wehavy 
t \ ment after regiment was decimat- 
Pth Purl ] \ id to the Danulx Was soon covered 
i train ! va | ) d among th camp-followers, 
iailly, the wounded were left to die on the road. The philan- 
Lof the ¢ tainly much moved by the harrowing in- 
uf Lof this retreat, and from one end of Russia to 
n i » has been changed into indignation and 
pair, Gen l Gourko has been obliged to retreat lur- 
ls the Balkans, in order not to find hims f con pl tely cul 
i bia iil l 1 | hv setting towards A lrianople is re- 
the Danube, Only a few day s aco there were rumois of 
ight that perhaps Russia, after her ea tLECESSES, 

hy WV i! treatv of Adrianople 

l now, and everybody feels that Russia is bound to 
feat of Plevna, and that she must prepare for a difficult 
esti r Thus far all the efforts of Prince Gortcha- 
directed to this point : he intended to give the war the 
‘ lu ilize it, as the modern phraseology will have it. 
was to be eminently a Russian war; it did not concern either 
nd ambitious nationality of the Rumanians nor the Slavic 
’ of the Serbs. Prince Gortchakoff foresaw that if the war 
1 too much th tuation of Rumania, or if it took a Panslavie 
tur 10 longer be possible for Austria-Ifungary to remain abso- 


rs did 
Danube 


not encouraged 


Russian commande 
Hohenzollern at first to cross the 
that Milan was 
when he offered the Russians the seattered remnants of his army, which 


chakot! tried to far da se 


lutely neutral, It was for this reason that the 
*rince Charles of 
with his armv; for this reason Prince 
Prince Gort- 
, to borrow the words of Charles Albert in 1842; 
: the 
without the help of France. 


last year with Montenegro against the Turks, 


; disaster of Novara, and 
t conquer her independence 
ussia to liberate the Christians of the 


without the help of these Christians ; Austria’s neutrality was 


hought with the promise of keeping a belt on the Austrian frontier un- 


invading or insurgent armies. This promise ean hardly be 


ty dalen by 


kept - and the chief result of the battle of Plevna will be to give 
nev in Russia to the Slav party, to such men as the Grand Duke 

N olas, as Ignatieff, as Prince Teche rkassky. 
I'l} are probably serious reasons why Prince Gortchakoff has tried 


with so much care he war and to furnish no pretext to those 


‘ ! , 
LO LOCALIZE 
who would be inclined to make 


ita war of nationalities, a revolutionary 
asons are twofold ; some depend on the foreign relations 
Russia, some on her home policy. Once assume that Russia is obliged 
to take the lead of all the Slavic p 
to withdraw from the alli 

rown preservation, Already a mobilization has been decreed, 
the 


Herzegovina, and the approaches of the Aus- 


ulations, and Austria will be obliged 


! 
in f the three emperors and to take mea- 


li army will soon be placed in 
8 


shia, 


readiness to occupy 
The Magyars, now so powerful in Trans-Leithania, will 


not w Slavie demonstrations at Agram ; the fearof Russian influence 


is so tat Pesth that the Hungarians have taken the side of the Turks, 


not concealing their sympathies with the enemies of the Cross, 


0) imagine great movements in Austria, and it is very doubtful 

England will long preserve her present attitude. England has 
heard and applauded magnificent speeches from Mr. Bright in favor of 
! hi tatesmen have shown great caution—Lord Salisbury has never 


furks to think thaf England would recommence the Crimean 


t Fran and Lord Derby has been quite converted to the 

\ Lord Salisbury ; but who knows if Lord Beaconsfield, who now 
{ : sphinx, cannot by a few words change the 
\ l f mu opinion in England ? He knows well that be- 
( lie « p and st ig undercurrents. The old passions of 

dor ! | neutrality is the offspring of her isola- 
She has for the last year been feeling the pulse of France and of 

pul f France beats no longer, but the pulse of Austria 


t dead. Tf Austria thought herself f it t 
n be th to t winds in England { ! - 

f ‘ mean aay uld s revi This t : ! 
| ye ee a ‘ ; ” 
comn 1 int whole R kumy und t result of i 
t ’ ’ pation of sIxtv | ns of Th it iobility 
had 1 \ posed this emancipation with wh energy as thie 
slavel ers in America opposed the abolition of slavery. The mis- 
ortunes of the Crimean war showed that ‘something was rotten” In 


ed emancipation on the nobility. What 
What is really the state of Russia ? 


F 
Russia, and the Czar fore have 
been the results of the emancipation ? 
The Russian peasant is 
the 


Czar lives far away, out of the sight of his subjects, and what is there be- 


Few indeed could well answer this question. 
now a free man, but Russia is still subject to absolute government; 


tween him and his people ? There is no representative of the people, 
there is not even any aclive or powerful representative of the nobility. 
There are many provincial and even communal institutions, assemblées de 
and assemblies de paysans ; but there is nothing like a IHouse of 


like a Ifouse of Commons, no place where something like 


the voice of the country ean be heard. Between the absolute ruler 
and the people there is an all-powerful administration, a sort of man- 


regular army of functionaries, uniformed, dis- 


darinate, the tehin—a 
and much more anxious to obtain pro- 
the 


many of them corrupt 


motion than to administer justice or to promote the interests of 

country, 
The ancients often called the poet vaées; he is the true prophet, he 

real 


in the Golos, or the St. Petersburg Gazelle. or 


shows us where the spirit is moving. I have always looked for the 


truth about 
the conversations of the rich, cultivated Parisian Russians you meet in 


the works of Push- 


Russia not 


our drawing-rooms or at our watering-places, but in 
kin and of Turgeneff. I must confess that the novels of this last writer 
have always filled me with the most painful feelings. They are alarming; 
they open lights upon Russia which show us a world almost incompre- 
hensible, a sort of chaos of weakness, of uncertainty—an ocean of feeble, 
irrational beings, led by instincts, sentimental and absurd, chivalrous 
and selfish at the same time—an undeveloped, child-like, feminine ideal. 
Read, for instance, Turgeneff’s last book, a masterpiece as extraordinary 
‘Nest of Nobles’ or § Fathers and Sons.’ Tow well 
named is this book—‘ Virgin Soil’! Here we are indeed in the virgin 


as ‘Smoke’ or a 
forest of the Russian soul—a soul that has only aspirations which it not 
merely cannot realize, but which it cannot even well define and classify. 
When you begin this book you cannot leave it, so powerful is the charm 
of the descriptions of nature, so natural the tone of the conversations, so 
irritating the perverseness of the actors, You cannot hate them; they 
are sphinxes, and they seem almost unreal. One feeling, however, per- 
You see clearly that the Russians, as soon as they 
Dissatisfied with 


vades the whole book. 
have the beginning of cultivation, become dissatisfied. 
what ? They hardly know themselves; they dare not say. Each individual 
feels the whole weight of absolute power, of an inquisitive police, of a 
crushing administration on his shoulders. Your generous, chivalrous, 
discontented Russian, with his head and his heart full of aspirations, is 
drawn away from those higher classes which lead a regular and selfish 
existence. He goes down to the people; he makes an idol of the millions 
who live in the snow, in the fields, jn the dark huts, in the fumes of 
brandy and tobacco. The long-haired, heavy, pious Russian becomes in 
his eyes the representative of a better future ; but what Turgeneff 
shows very well is that the idol does not understand the worshipper, nor 
the worshipper the idol. This religion of the Russian pecple leads some 
noble men and women to stmplify themselves, as they say; they can only 
wear the people’s clothes—they cannot force their own thoughts under the 
peasant’s clothes. They wish to be dirty, to work with their hands, and 
to lead vulgar and squalid lives; by so doing they think themselves the 
martyrs of a noble and holy cause. But what good do they do? The 
people drag them down; they do not drag the people up. 

These curious socialistic tendencies which are developing in the 
Russian universities are perhaps only the symptoms of some deep wishes 
and desires, The cultivated classes, which are not completely enslaved 
by the fehin and by their own privileges, are probably groping towards 
An unsuccessful war, new misfortunes like 
of Sebastopol, would produce an inner commotion in 


representative government. 
the fall 


which would soon have effects on the interior government. 


Russia 
On every ac- 
count, therefore, the development of the Eastern question ought to be 
watched with the keenest interest. 
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PREVENTION OF RATLROAD STRIKES, 


the ** Brotherhood of Loe 
Maine 


Va‘ion in its issue of 22d March last used the following language : 


motive Engineers,” 


February, the 


Sin: When discussing 


in connection with the Boston & strike of last 


“The Srotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is, therefore, as we look 
at it, now engaged in its last and most useful work. It is driving our 
larger corporations into creating brotherhoods of their own, turning their 
present mobs of employees into a regular graded service, with its promo- 
tions, its life insurance, and its pensions, The men would then be tied 
to the corporations by something more than the payment of monthly 
wages : nor would they lightly sacrifice by joining in strikes what repre- 
sented the accumulation of years of service. It is no part of our business 
to work out the details of such a scheme. We ean only say that what Mr. 
Arthur and his associates have done, we believe that Mr. Vanderbilt, or 
Mr. Scott, or Mr. Chapin can do a great deal better, . . . If a few 
more strikes are necessary to start them in the work, we sincerely hope 
that Grand Chief Arthur may, with as little delay as possible, supply the 
needed incentives.” 

The “ hope” expressed by the Nation in March was certainly realized in 
July: “the needed incentive” has been given, and we may now fairly 
expect to see the official heads of our great railroad corporat ions addressing 
themselves in earnest to the better organization of their corps of employees. 
It is surely needless to say that the present organization is essentially 
defective. This has been apparent for a very long time, and the recent 
troubles have only called public attention to things the existence af which 
was before perfectly well known toevery one. They were discussed and the 
remedy for them pointed out clearly enough in the Nation last spring, and 
they are now receiving treatment at the hands of the politicians and their 
With the labor question as a whole I do not propose to 
With that particular phase 


candidates. 
occupy your space or to concern myself now. 
of it which is connected with the railroad system there are certain points 
to which it seems to me very desirable that the attention, not only of the 
railroad officials, but that of the public also should be called. This, too, 
can better be done now and through the publie prints than presently in 
the formal reports of commissioners, for the obvious reason that people 
are just at present thinking of the subject, whereas three months hence 
they will almost certainly be thinking of something else. The politicians 
and candidates have also started off at such a tremendous gait that some- 
thing 
ple that the whole discussion is not to be another burlesque of every 


ought to be at once done by some one to satisfy sober-minded_ peo- 


accepted social fact or economical truth. 

In view of the recent proposal of the Ohio Republican Convention, 
endorsed in its full extent by the Secretary of the Treasury, that Congress 
should by law establish for the railroads maaimum rates of charges to 
protect the patrons of the companies, and minimum rates to protect their 
employees ; and then, as a necessary consequence, that it should fix the 
wages and hours of labor of the latter on a reasonable basis,x—in view of 
all this it seems about time to recall the fact that the subject of the rela- 
tion of railroad corporations to those they employ is not an entirely new 
one, and that experience has taught some lessons in regard to it which 
are not wholly unworthy of notice. The Railroad Gazette, for instance, has 
lately published in compact pamphlet form a lecture delivered no less than 
ten years ago by I’, Jacqmin before the Ecole des Ponts et Chauss‘esat Paris, 
and which is a portion of the third chapter of the first part of that gentle- 
man’s work on French railroads, It is short and, read in the light of the 
discussion now going on, curiously interesting. It describes in detail the 
organization of the pt rsonnel on the Chemin de fer de ULst of France, of 
which M. Jacqmin was the traffic-manager, giving an account of the 
system of promotion, and of the provident and pension funds t 


hrough 





which the interesis of the employees of that company are identified with 
it. In 1869, before the French-German war, and at the time of which M. 
Jacqmin speaks, the Chemin de fer de l'Est, be it remembered, owned 
over 1,750 miles of track, or only 75 miles less than there are now in the 
whole State of Massachusetts. It was represented by $220,000,000 of 
securities, or $50,000,060 more than the entire Massachusetts system at 


ta 
} 


present. It earned $12,000,000 a year, of which $6,200,000 was profit: 


and it had in its regular employ 24,500 persons, or nearly 6,000 more than 
all the Massachusetts railroads now report. It certainly, therefore, was 
what we in this country are accustomed to refer to as **a monster po- 
ration.” It had passed through the **mob” phase with its employees, 
which had proved, as M. Jacqmin assures us, one of the most px xing 
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problems to which its Tead head | it 

sely Having t throuch i ’ ‘ | I" 

haviz reeou! to Govern Md 

describe t] stem wl ensued, J ‘ 

mii t 1} V | |) ity \ ] ‘ ‘ 

( Unt il \ se ne 

as part of t mab felt or 1 t 

dangers and inconvenienee attendant upon rath stk . 
fail to be interested in seeing how effectually 


It does it, also, 


Vanderbilt has recently exp: lit, a part of f. | 


guards itself against them. 


plovees, as Mr. 


so doing it aiTords a practical illustration of long s ling \ 
be expected if our great corporations would carry int oct t \ 








suggestion, that they should turn * their present mot f \ 
a regular graded service, with its promotions, its life insu 
pensions,” 

On this point M, Jacqmin’s language is peculiarly dist } 
of the Chemran d fer di CEst, ** Let av pla wilh a salarv of S480 
fall vacant and it will never enter inte the mind of a 
ment to propose to fill it with a person theretof f 
pany : that place is assured to an em ‘ he next low 
certainty that the company reserves for its ent 
in silary and position which are produced yearly, apy 
of the capital conditions of the organization bere \ N 
does this idea of a service and an identity of interest st \ 
nection with his company becomes to the employee an est 
least a familv interest which descends to his off 
companies regard the admission of the ct i 
into their service as one of the most important means of | 
According]y °"* a fainily, the heads Lel ire f whiel { 
a company, considers its fortune as assured, and is exempt from 
certainties of the future with regard to providing for the children. oS 
of being able to embrace the father’s calling, voung people acquire a very 
characteristic, special aptitude... The sons of employees a 
mitted into a certain number of offices at the age of sixteen. They 
granted the uniform, and this favor has a great influence o1 
conduct.” 

Here, then, is a regular service, with its apprenticeships, its ] 
tions, its uniform. and its fixed tenure of off One f ! \ 
to be wanting, that of a regular increase of pay proport 
length of continuous service. This experiment, so far as | ‘ 
been tried by a single company only, and by it but part \ | . 
rowed from the extra-ration allowat of Uy 1 Stat Army. On 
the road to which I refer it is contined to en sa luct hut 
each emplovee of t! two classes receives S100 a vear extra pavannu 
for each fix vears of Consecutive servi A conduct f insta 
who has served for twenty-five vears is entitled to w on tl \ 
of his uniform-coat five service-chevrons nd | pay is raised $100 
i vear for each chevron. The intluet upon a body of employees 
of such a regulation as this hardly needs to be enlarged upon: ji 
speaks f itsel Under these circumstances, servic hich has been 
performed is in itself an estate—an accumulation which the possess 
will no m ie to hazard lightly than W d ise or Jand. 
To engage in a strike takes man out of t vice of the company. 
If he returns, unless the strikers al ely s l 1 dictating 
their own terms, he returns as a new in. His service-chevrons are 
gone, and with them his service-] The aceu tion of years i 
swept awa \ ding] i = ee ! with what extreme 
reluctal ll older et whose opinions must always be those 
which among their fellows carry most weight, will listen to a suggestion 

ke the st ss of which would reduce them to the level of new 





There is excellent reason to believe that a regular increase by all 





ri id corporations of ten per cent. in pay for each five years of con- 
secutive servi 1 the same grade would not only put an effectual stop to 
il] strikes among railroad employees, but, by giving increased stability and 


esprit de corps, would preve to the companies themselves a sound measure 
In the case of the company I have referred to, the total sum 


paid out by it annually in extra-service pay amounts to only $5,000 a year, 
This comparatively trifling sum is, however, sufficient to identify closely 
tw , lasses of employees with the service of the corporation. 
Elsew he ex} ent iy have been, and indeed probably | 
been, tried on a larger scale, and if it has, I should be glad to hear ¢ 

res Meanw is the Nation suggested a few weeks ago, it " 

al hat as soon as the present excitement dies away many of the leading 
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I ! thin if the directo of 


problem practically worked out, 


bditional annual burden of such 


organized and the pray for active 


} vided against is the sickness, 
\nd it is in respect to this, or what he 

t} mployees’ Connection with the com 

mith s puurny s more particularly instructive 


(HarRLes F. Apams, JR. 


MUDGEE DILLON ONCE MORK, 
7 

! n tlhed to an arti mY il f the 

i i ! 1 hu 1) li 
nh contained in our letter to you on the same sul 
9 Which we sav: ** The statement that he con- 
nt any execution of the decree is absurd” 
nt with an extract from a letter written by one 
! 19, IN7G lding in language more forcible than 
that either tl hove-quoted extract Was untrue 


f Januarv 19 was false. We are 


en the letter of January 19, thus showin that 


surprised to find you 


|" } had Vou done sO ft 


peared that the inconsistency charged by vou did 


brief reference to some of the facts of the case 


i Loan and ‘I 1 Company, Trustee, 
( \ f lowa 
fore nd sale provided that the trustee should 
forthe bemeti f the first, second, and third mortgage 
for the unsecured ereditors and stockholders 
nortgage bondholders intervened and appealed to 
( of the United States, claiming that, by the terms of 


purchase could be made for the benefit of the 
Iso seeking a reversal of the decree 
‘ . A supers ws stuving the execution of the decree wa 
Mr. Justice Mil of the Supreme Court, February 16, 1876. 
is, granted conditionally by Judge Dillon, had then 

’ tation, the requisite bond not having been filed by 

fn November last Mr. R. L. Ashhurst, of Philadelphia, 

' mmittce of first and second-mortgage bondholders, who 
execution of the de ree, applied to have this supersed as of 
16 vacated, and the appeal dismissed on technical grounds, 
Court decided on December 18, 1876, that the Supe rsedcas 


appeal was regular. No order of that 


vacated, but that the 
ty with this opinion was ever served on us until the 26th 
ry t. ‘This order left the trustee, the plaintiff in the case, 
its judgment whether it would, as trustee for all the bond- 
the decree of the Circuit Court pending the appeal, in 
mplications which might arise should the decree finally be 
{he borne in mind, especially in view of your statement that 
desired the execution of the decree except those taking 
npeal, that the holders of first-mortgage bonds to the amount 
r more than a quarter of the entire issue, have 
heard from in the litigation, and that their wishes on the 
Kl Wi. 
pinion of the Supreme Court had been read, but before any 
with it had been served on us, the letter of January 
vou allude, was written. That letter is as follows : 
New York, January 19, 1877. 
; )., 225 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia :; 
‘ \ it f yesterday is at hand, enclosing lette rpress 
Judge Dillon, authorizing the notice of sale of the 


1 procured (priee lwenty five eents) by addressing the 
4h iway, New Yerk 


ation. | Number 635 


lo va ¢ entral to bn published ln the Public. ] do hot wish to be ¢ mptlous, 


but Tam sure every lawyer will agree with me that orders involving such 
large interests, on which we are expected to act, hould be served on ou 
t Lilet, 

Phe same remark will apply to the order of the Supreme Court, 
We have been regularly served with a certified copy of the bond as filed, 
and an order of Judge Miller that it) should operate as a superseded 
Pechnically our hands are tied. The Clerk of the Court has sent) me 


printed copy of an opinion of the Court by tie Chief-lustice, that the 
spersedeas should be vacated. Whether anything has since been done I 
do not know, Ido not understand that opi tion to vacate the s ‘per 
IT take it an order must be entered, and that until it is entered 
/ practice m oul 
rulment that such order should 


sedeas, 
thre superscdeas operates, Such. certain ¥. would be the 
\nd it seems to me too plain for a 
be served on us by a certified copy. 

I was under the impression that it was not necessary to wait until the 
mandate was sent down at the end of the term, but that the Court would 
ma an order to the clerk to send to the clerk below the order and a 
copy of the opinion (see Phillips, p. 207-15: Peters, 119. T would be 
glad to know your views of the practice. if you disagree with me. Tlow- 
ever, the clerk can no doubt determine the matter at once, 

[ was not aware that any exception had been filed by Judge Cole to 
the allowance to the trustee for compensation and counsel fees. It is so 
entirely inadequate that IT had supposed it could not be looked at in 
inv other light. 

[note vour final statements in vour letter: that vou are informed 
from Des Moines that the Master has, at Judge Grant's suggestion, ob- 
jected to advertising unless procedendo is issued from: Supreme Court 


courts, 


hat ** Judge Grant must know that procedendo is not the usual practice of 
he Court at this stage, and that certificate is the sole paper that should 
eexpected "; that, ‘tas Judge Grant is counsel for trustees, of course they 
cannot but be responsible for the obstruction of the execution of the ce 
cree by him”; that vou should be sorry if you write unnecessarily strongly 
on the matter, but, as it looked to vou, ** the course of Judge Grant seems 
to me [you] either merely trifling or as indicating anew the partiality to 
the parties hostile to the deeree which has before been alle vod and ck 
n ed.” 

Pardon me if I] say, with the best feelings towards you personally, that 
when you know that the course of Judge Grant, which you critics 
obstructive course of the trustee, was pursued under special directions 
from Jutge Dillon, you may consider your remarks somewhat hasty, and 
that in this case we shall probably get along better if we fully understand 
each other before acting 


Judge Grant writs 


1 
1 
" 


us the 


-to me that he called on Judge Dillon, and asked 
him if the lowa Central could be sold before the mandate was sent to the 
Court below : that Judge Dillon asked who told the Master to sell : to 
which he answered, Judge Cole ; that Judge Dillon’s reply was to teil the 
Master to take no action until the mandate comes down, and not then ex- 
cept by order of the trustee, the plaintiff; that it was a very grave ques- 
tion for the trustee to sell the property with an appeal from the decre 
pending. Now, when I wrote the letter of January 8, Twas under the 
impression that the proper course for the trustee would be to sell, if de- 
sired by the committee; but, as Judge Dillon has made the above remark, 
I think it proper to submit the matter to him ; and when we receive, in 
due form, a request from your committee for us to execute the decre: 
and a due notification that the supersedeas is vacated, I will at once pr 
sent a petition to the judge, and ask advice in the premises. 

[ presume, of course, that vou are prepared to make proper arrange- 
ments for placing the trustee in funds, as is usual in such cases, 
Very truly, H. bb. ‘Turner. 


«The obstructive course of the trustee,” then, as appears on the face 
of this letter, was simply an effort on the part of its counsel to have the 
record made complete and a refusal to execute the decree until that was 
done. To have at that time directed a sale before a proper order, decree, 
or writ had come down from the Supreme Court to the Cireuit Court in 
lowa would have been to act in contempt of the supersedcas. 

It also appears on the face of that letter that different opinions were 
held as to the proper course to be pursued. Judge Dillon seemed to think 
Mr. Ashhurst, the pre- 
vailing party, whose duty it was to obtain what was requisite, says that 


a mandate from the Supreme Court necessary. 


** certificate” (whatever that may be) was the sole paper to be expected. 
Judge Grant, our associate in Iowa, thought a writ of procedendo neces- 
sary, while we entertained a different opinion, and suggested the course 
which Mr, Ashhurst subsequently adopted. As we have stated, no copy 
of the order of the Supreme Court vacating the supersedeas was served on 
us until January 26 last, nor did Mr. Ashhurst or any other person on 
behalf of any one in interest request the trustee to execute the decree 
until February 5, 1877. Prior to that date, however, a formal written 
remonstrance was served on us by which we were requested by a number 
of first-mortgage bondholders, including others besides the appellants, 
not to direct the execution of the decree until the determination of the 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The trustee then applied to the Court for instructions. Judge Dillon, 
after hearing arguments, referred all the papers to his associate, Judge 


| Leve; who was absent, and whe returned his opinien in Mareh last to the 
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effect that there seemed to be no occasion for haste, and that he did not 
think it desirable to instruct the trustee to proceed. In this view Judie 
Dillon at first concurred, but subsequently, in May last, the matter being 
again brought before him, he delivered an opinion in which he said : ++ We 
would be glad if the trustee could see its way clear to execute that deeree, 
and would be glad if it could get the road ont of court and into the bands 
of parties who could control it to their satisfaction.” 

On the 2d day of June last the trustee came to the conclusion that it 
could safely execute the decree, and that it was advisable to do so ; and on 
that day we telegraphed tothe Master to proceed and sell. In reference 
to Judge Dillon’s action in the case, we repeat that ‘the statement that 
he continued for some time to prevent any execution of the decree ts 
absurd.” Our client, the trustee, was the owner and holder of the 
decree, and, after the Supreme Court untied our hands, as soon as we 
thought it advisable to execute it we did so, 

TurNeR, LEE & McCuvre, 


4) Nassat STREET, NEW York, August 24, 1877 


{We print the above at great Inconventence to ourselves, and in 
the present stage of the controversy cannot surrender any more 
pace to communications on the subject. We do not see that the 
letter of Messrs. Turner, Lee & MeClure at all alters the ease. It 
hows distinetly that before the 9th of January Judge Dillon 
told Judge Grant (in whose offiee he holds chambers, and who, 
nevertheless, is the Towa counsel for the trustee in’ this) case) 
that it was ‘fa very grave question for the trustee to sell 
the property with an appeal from the decree pending”; that 
in March he warned the trustee off, and only in’ May hurried 
on the sale. In the face of such facts, to say that a statement 
that the judge obstructed the execution of the deeree is)‘ ab- 
urd,” is simply to say that the letter of the 19th of January 
contained a series of falsehoods. It should be notieed, also, that 
the case against Judge Dillon does not rest upon his rulings at 
any one stage of it, but is based on his acts eovering a period 
of nearly two vears, and is cumulative in character. Tt is proper to 
add, perhaps, for the benetit of a number of newspapers which have 
seen fit to assume that we have prejudged the case, and have, 
therefore, called upon us to ‘retract and * apologize,” that whik 
it is one of the duties of a newspaper to abstain from prejudging 
charges against public officers, it is also one of their duties not to 
refuse to discuss them, nor to smugele them away and hide them 
from public sight, but to insist on a fair examination and adjudica- 
tion. This is what we have done in the present instance. It is 
idle, after all the judicial and legal scandals we have had sinee the 
war, to pretend that judges are, from the high character of their 
office, above suspicion; and when a scandal exists involving thi 
character of a judge of a United States court, and a candidate for 
the Supreme Bench, not only lawyers but laymen perform a duty to 
the public in insisting that it be probed to the bottom.—Enp. 
NATION. ] 


LITERATURE AT YALE. 
To THE Eprror or Tue NATION : 

Sir: The Hartford Couran/, some weeks since, contained an editorial] 
presumably by Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner, entitled ** Yale and Litera- 
ture.” A few sentences, quoted from it here and there, will show its 
drift : 

* Harvard, in its graduates as well as its professors, is conspicuous in 
literature. Yale is rather conspicuous as an unliterary university. — It is 
less literary than many of the inferior colleges. Its men are distinguished 
in law, in polities, in business, and the pulpit. But, as a rule, 
have lacked literary accomplishment and literary taste. Th 
that literature is disregarded in the college course. The college 
proclaimed its contempt for literature, by placing the depa 
charge of a gentleman who could only give to it a modicum of ti 
discharging his duty to the Government as collector of customs.” 





There can be no doubt that the editorial from which I have given th 


above brief extracts contained truth that will bear reiteration. Whenon 
considers how fairly in England the honors of literature have been divided 
between Oxford and Cambridge, the literary unproductiveness of Yale, as 
compared with Harvard, is remarkable, Looking through the Yale trien- 
nial lately T found only two names in the last fifty years that have attained 
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any eminence in literature prope the now almost-forgotten poet P \ 
and Donald G. Mitchell, both of these lights of tl 

nitude. Of her roll of scientists, t low ind pl 

Connecticut university has no reason to be asl { s 1) 


Hadley, Woolsey, Porter, are names widely kn 


Channing. Grav, Child, and Wright. at Harvard 


eminence in their respective fields of research. w 
ates and professors at New Haven there are abs tely 
those of Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Bancroft, M v, | 


Parkman. 


The writer in the Covran? tinds a reas 


in the negleet with which literature has been treated \ |) 
this notorious and lamentable inditeres 

government and instruetion is one reason why \ 

single man really distinguished in literature. Dut tl 


causes, of this detic leney, Lthink., must be s 


has it co 


ne about that one of the two leadit 
be so obtuse to the value of literarv culture If t mistak 
reason is to be found in the general torpor of 1 Stat \\ 
lege is situated. At the risk of appearing iny | 
that Connecticut is a long way behind Massachus 
literary culture of her children. Tlustratio: 


the two States in this regard mav be found wu 


there were la Massachusetts 164 publi martes 1 4 ‘ 
even Hartford, the wealthy capital of the Ss 

library. In Connecticut there are but 14 eh-scho n i 

about 170. The prevalence of Copper! lisin du 


necticut was an index of the low state of pop 


mistaken, there is not a single fullv-established t al ‘ 
necticut, While in’ Massachusetts there are s« 
litera \ aus Well as theological signiticam n New 
Am | wrong in conjecturing that t untliterary cl { f \ ‘ 
lege is largely due to the untiterary atmos] ‘ s 
college is situated, and in which most of x 
have been bred ? Doubtless this atmosphere has 
the college: but more general influences have, | 


work to produce the unhappy res It wea 


What has made the people of Connecticut notably 
Massachusetts ¢ but it is plain tl ‘ 
practical For poetry, t s < 
Edueation it values chiefly as a means of g 
certain s ess and aridity marks, w \ 
culture, while the popular i SUN 2 

] I W {om t itt nos \ I 
ry \ rf ] g is} ‘ tu ‘ 
pub ‘ svster f Conn s ’ 
Tre il ess ild be Utiplied \ 

ison i nature of things why \ \ | 
sending forth lichts of ! s " . \ 

} 

oulv it \ S Thikele is I ! 
philosophy and science At prese ( ! 
either a lawver Vsclentist, oral st l 
essaVist or a novelist may exert as profound an lu is nhoema 
from the bar or the Senate-chamber, and if he me ! tst | ty 


become a Whittier or an Irv rat Tlowells fhe goes to Yale 





may, like Lowell, forsake law, o1 se | \ f 
In a word, make the ; fond of lit ben k of 
dev tion t l itu lv ee 2 MA 

We think our correspondent overlooks in his comparison one 
extenuating fact for Yale. viz.. that s has avs drawn, rehitive 
lv, far more students from the West and South than Harvard h 
Now, the condition of neither of these sections has been favorable to 
lite rv produe veliess of high ordet the West, because of its ray 
state of growth: the South, because of slaverv. Moreover, and 
partly for the same reason, Yale has never held the same intimate 


relation to New Haven and Connecticut that Harvard holds to 
Boston and Massachusetts. Emerson, Lowell, and the other write: 
named, were all born within a radius of forty miles from Boston. 
Yale might also ask how it is that the youngest of these light 
Mr. Parkman, was graduated as far back as 1844, and that in the 


thirty-three succeeding years Harvard ean show no other littéra 


{ 


teur of suthcient eminence to Warrant our eorrespondent’s naming 
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ravyy War Denar ent Washington has issued a map of f European 
| nf sheets. i wing the Black and part of the ¢ . 
a a dinary production in all respects. Looking 
f | we | Knglish, French, and German forms 
rat e f spelling as Tuturkai (for Turtukai), 
| nd even ‘I nka for the village of Shipka, the p itself 
. pha. Th hows ignorant compiling and careless 
I mably the case, this map is put forth t 
‘ to follow the war intelligently, we must say that t) 
Si} lLhave | far better attained by procuring and distribut- 
ine Ter ‘sand ot German maps, and probably at less expense.—— 
ind Herr Auerbach of Stuttgart have concluded satis- 
ts with Mr. John Habberton for the republication in 


man series of his * Helen’s Babies’ and 
Bouton has nearly ready ‘Isis U 


Master-Key tothe Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and 


7 vy Mme. If. P. Blavetsky, corresponding secretary of the 
| ical S y i Brown & Co. have in press ‘Count 
| ! nd N Ira under Louis XIV.,’ by Francis Parkman ; 
‘M of Daniel Welst by the late Peter Harvey ; and a fourth 
ed bart Dictionary of Americanisms,’——lHlurd & Houghton 
\ tly } h the * Poetic Inspiration of Nature,’ by Professor (late 
P i Shairp, Matthew Arnold's successor in the chair of poetry at 
7 | ks by Pi Lubomirski, * The Russians in Samar- 
( f Mi Ee in Russia’ ; and ‘Spirite,’ by Théo- 


} ( I » a announeed by 1), \pplet mn & Co—J. R. Oszood & 


r tint Little Classic edition * Household Education,’ by 
i] AY i'| econd series of the *Théatre de Cam- 
s in the f teps of the first. The eight 
plays which it contains are excellently adapted for 
, | perfor ! in’ American parlors, With the 
‘ 1 of Sa Canne et m Chapeau,” and a few lines in 
| ( ns de Papa,” there is nothing in the volume which 

! ish ina Puritan school-room. The admirers of * M., Mme. 

; will find h a little comedy, ‘ Les Crises de Monsecigneur,’ by 
Mu» ich ha 1] n ind brightness and fineness of obser- 
\ i it seems ttle deficient in scenic qualities. M. Meil- 
} dy ! inced w most promising title, ‘Les Trois Belles- 
Mires,’ d not appear in the volume and is probably reserved for a third 
I Mari qu lort ” is an almost perfect specime n of that pecu- 

oy production, the **com¢die de salon en vers” ; the verse is 

may be, and the characters are drawn with the 

: real dramatist: it is by M. Edmund Gondinet, a writer 

! mg us than he deserves to be.—Carl Wolff's ‘ Iis- 

\ D i: DF New York : L. W. Schmidt) is now 

di by t issue of the third part, containing six maps, mostly 

pein the Middle Ages, and text descriptive of the whole serics of 
Wher see an article in an ilustrated magazine on a subject which 

ly been elaborately treated in a lavishly embellished voluine, it 


hat the illustrations of the article are a few of the 


+} t 


’ book, and hat the letterpress of the artic le is a cone- 


letterpress of the book. It is pleasant, therefore, to find 

on * Fans,” by Mr. Maurice Mauris, in the Septembei 

S not unmary of M. Blondel’s + Histoire des Even- 

irely the result of original research 

.. B | book, which is nowhere « 1y 

) v! nv ra the illust tons 
il possibly in one or two m the | 

TI hirtv-two leuts in Serid e fal 


[Number (35 








{ v * process * work with which M. Blondel’s book was illus- 
iN i | iful specimen of vigorous d ing; less suecess- 

i N i design bv t la ’, L. Hamon nd ay rently tl 
rer bloc] It is not inspired he | f Tiamon’s 
. \ lady of this city owns « fans, than which 
more airily graceful ; in the « Cupid in his web 
\ Ll watching a femal rire 1 eit} de fioa in the air 
I » fling herself into his toils. The mount of this fan, in several 
of gold and silver, was designed by M. Worth, the man-milliner, who 
in his leisure is an artist and delights in seeking inspiration and refresh- 
ing his invention by the study of the other fine arts. Mr. Mauris’s arti- 
cle is entertaining, although, of course, not exhaustive. A recent number 
of the Aeademy announces that the next exhibition of the Liverpool Art 


The first exhibition of this kind 
The latest, if 


no 


» 2 loan eollection of fans. 
1870. 
There 


South Kensington in mistake 
this year in Dresden. 


should not be held in New York, 


we not, 


is reason why the next 


he predominant flavor of Lippincott's Magazine for September 
«called Italian, seeing that there is an illustrated paper (* A Pa- 
duan Holiday Charlotte Adams, a translation from 
\ Great Day”), and an interesting account of the dramatist 


ay”) by Edmondo de 


Lmicis | 
Carlo Gozzi (** A Venetian of the Eighteenth Century ~) by II. M. Benson. 
Mr. IHloward M, Jenkins bases on a contemporary narrative, presumably 
by a Quaker eye-witness, a description of the battle of Brandywine, 
whose centenary occurs next week, The story is well told, but deserved a 
sketch-inap of the field. On some accounts the anonymous biography 


of Mad: 


sent number, 


ime Patterson-Bonaparte is the most attractive article in the pre- 
It is, in fact, almost an autobiography, and whenthe writer 
says that ‘* Mme. Bonaparte relates,” we are perhaps favored with an ex- 
tract from her diary, which it is hinted may some day be published. 
Most of the anecdotes about herself are flattering to her former beauty 
Of her 
band Jerome she says : ** He loved me to the last ; he thought 
handsomest the world, the most 
Burr called her **a charming little woman, . . . 
too free”; 


y pretty, without grace, and not at all shy”; 


and esprit, as is altogether pardonable in a nonagenarian. hus 
me the 
woman in and charming.” Aaron 
by some thought 
Miss Berry reported to Horace Walpole that she was ** exceed- 
Mine. de 


and the uncle of Jerome’s second 


ing] Stavl pro- 
nounced her ** bien, bien jolie” wife 


ded grace, beauty, and wit to the discarded Am/rieatne. Jerome 
meeting her twenty years after his abandonment of her, was 
by her loveliness while failing to recognize her. Ilis enquiry 


overcome 


who she was, was answered by her successor, who was with him at the 
time (they were in the Pitti Palace), and for a moment the two wives con- 
The princess of Wiirtemberge * evinced always the 
utmost interest in her predecessor,” and treated ‘with maternal kind- 
ness” Mme. 


Jerome She * 
me. Sh 


front d ( ach ot her. 


Patterson’s son, who had been sent for to come to Rome by 
went two leagues to meet him, and taking his face be- 
tween her hands said tearfully, ‘Ah ! 
Jerome ignored his son in his will, which 


mon enfant, je suis la cause inno- 
cente de tous vos malheurs.’” 
Mme. 
received from Nepoleon TIT. an annuity of six thousand dollars, which 


Bonaparte vainly contested. Her grandson, Captain Bonaparte, 


terminated only with the Empire. Among the interesting characteriza- 
tions of distinguished personages whom Mme. Bonaparte met while she 
resided abroad, those of her mother-in-law and sisters-in-law, whom she 
first saw at Rome, are perhaps the best worth quoting : The former ** was 
tall; features 
touching and majestic. 


fine mournful eyes ; a manner 


She was then very d ‘vote. 


not like her great son ; 
Pauline was empty- 
headed, selfish, and vain, cared only for luxury, but in every line exqui- 
site as Canova’s statue represents her. Ifortense was not really handsome 
—irregular features, a wide mouth exposing the gums and defective teeth, 
a blemish in her mother, whose faultless figure, kindly nature, and caress- 
ing manner she also inherited. She was lovely at the harp, and sang 


her own romances in a sweet voice.” 


—The Nineteenth Century for August is remarkable for contrasted 
articles on Egypt, as related to British by Mr. Edward 
Dicey and Mr. Gladstone, the latter having had the privilege of read- 

¢ the former’s article before writing his own. Mr. Dicey’s article 
is, in fact, but a supplement to his previous contribution, entitled ‘ Our 
* which appeared in the’June number, and the gist of 
sums up thus: ** The impending dismemberment of the Otto- 
of the must inevitably 
our right of way to India through the Suez Canal to new end 
Under the altered 


‘* interests,” 


i 


man Empire, as a result Tureo-Russian war, 


reased risks of interruption. conditions ef the 
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East the abso) ontrol of the Suez Canal i ential to our hold on ‘When eatast ! 
| i Su { 1 « { n ft 1 1 1 ( \ . { j 
( i | } ‘ hich wn l i! Pou ‘| 1 ] ~ ] 
vof I, Mevpt has m rof1 | rt reme eX \ \ 
na i] I W ti L pica l t o l 
of Isthmus by England L fi the re s ves t leay | v « | } 
ih possession of E y England is generally regarded | esa] may 
itrymen as a foregon lusion if they do not ni uN t t 
urgent necessity for linmedtat tion. To the objection that the pro- | rians, In he has. \ ired S} 
posed action of England would help Russia and hasten the downfall | to prophesy « ivsms to come, but he « \ 
of ‘Turkey, he answers that England in this matter has a right to con- | inferred. Nor does he as yet re inv theory 
sult her own interests irrespective of the effect of her actions upon) which may govern these recurring phenot \ 
eith Turkey or Russia, and, moreover, he believes that Turkey, | have simply succeeded in depriving us of Lyell’s sy 
in present straitened financial condition, would gladly cede to | usa system of his own. Probably his fort 
England, for a comparatively small sum—perhaps £6,000,000—the length with all these questions, and at least sk 
suzerainty of Egypt. In this, or in some other way if necessary, he | logical system which will correspond with the fi 
thinks that Egypt might be secured without violence and without giving record. Asa lit rary performance addressed 
offence to France, and that it could be easily governed by making use of | only unfavorable criticisms suggested by th 
the machinery of the Khedive now in operation, Mr, Gladstone, in his is unnecessarily disfigured by what, asa matter ot 
reply, takes the unusual position for an Englishman that a retention of — the jargon of science, end that the speaker ha 
Indian is not « ntial to the national importance of Ungland—that India, | to guard against m nstructior 
in fact, is held, asa matter of solemn duty, for India’s good rather than —Prof, Budinszkv. of the University of ¢ 
Eneland’s ; and that the question of the continuance of England's power published in bow eee hi ita eal 
in India must be decided (le does not fix a day for taking a vote) by Kole dea Chartes, avon the history of the t =e ; 
‘the will of the two hundred and forty millions of people who inhabit’ Gorman and published at Berlin. The historical sk 
India.” Ife would not, again, regard British interests in the Suez Canal — g, nts nothing essentially new : but more than half t 
as necessarily endangered even if Russia took possession of Constanti- of « let of the moet prow at ol ? os 
nople, and, at the worst, if Hngland should lose the Suez Canal, is dis- vineibe: enue ans rdine to nations—«e compe 
posed to believe that she may get to India comfortably as in former days, list. The historv of the University is t1 ) hack to s 
hy a voyage around the Cape. He argues, further, that the administra: | oy periments in earlier times : but its f 
tion of Egyptian affairs would be a difficult matter, and would probably | pcien of Philip Au rustus. towards the close of the tw : 
involve the extension of British rule over a large part of Northern Africa. stint’ n le four nations and four faculties 
In conclusion, he regards any scheme of this kind as of doubtful aspect | gine four faeul h the German. Universit 
* before the high tribunal of international law and right,” and thinks it day, except that the faculty of Philosophy was ca \ 
would be well to await the actual death of Turkey before beginning a di-  panked as somewhat lower than those of Theol - i 
vision of its inheritance, The University of Paris, it is well known, ranked 
—-The American Naturalist for August contains the addrcss delivered a chief seat of learning in the Midd] Ae 
by Mr. Clarence King at the Sheffield Scientific School on the 26th of theology as Bologna was for law : the instru 
June last, which demands attention of a different kind from that claimed — cured, even at the time. for its leaning towards 
by most oratorical productions, Mr, King is the head of the great Na- 4 natural fault in an institution which made tl ; 
tional Survey on the line of the 40th parallel. After some twelve years , 
of labor in the field he has nearly completed his work, and is prepared to —The « nts of Steimmeyer's Letis 
. ° . . A } ? a} } } f 
give what is for practical purposes a complete geological section of the ag by ‘ 2 : : 
whole country between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, a distance  '°MCat &@ Nature To ae ve eee: s : 
of nearly two thousand miles, of which the actual field-work covers nine | DOWEYE's | ; " 
hundred miles of mountainous country where geological forces have | \' eee ! ) I 
worked on a tremendous scale and under very favorable conditions. — ‘ : ming tne pe 3 Irom $s . 
When it is remembered that the longest possible European section of con. 224 Stelmmeyer ana Dos ners Secepnened 
tinuous mountain elevations is not only far shorter than this, but far in- rt frag é woe Ravenneny ge = NUth 
ferior for purposes of generalization, it will be seen that the Americans C°R!UTY. MRE exh’ portons i ew erenee Seene nn we ' 
have a great advantage in the breadth of their view. Thisaddressof Mr, Y°™ é nd, and of the W is ile ; 
King’s is, we believe, his first expression of opinion as to the bearings of fore, ‘a sai ioe hed by - wank s ; 2 
his survey on the theory of his science, and the result is certainly calcu- - briefly I wil. 7 MONKIsH fegena | Ht ‘ a 
lated to rouse curiosity. It will be remembered even by unscientific the romance I u — 1, We have two dis ia 
readers that Sir Charles Lyell stamped on geology, and even upon onto- the same docu ~ J ss neahings 
logy, as an axiom the principle that all changes, whether in the earth's known in _ : ’ ‘ ; sae : : 
crust or in the nature of species, have been the result of still existing the Low Rh ; y betw i ‘ ‘a 
forces acting through indefinite time by continuous but not violent '™ sian cst ssic TI . . oe : 
modifications. Where geology or paleontology seems to show a violent xtapos rof: = gend and y v1 it 
interruption of continuity, the effect is really due to the imperfection of Me H¥es ef The saints had ceased { an werner 
the geological record, of which we possess only small and unconnected =‘ ing What we ’ rant u 
fragments. This principle is also accepted by Mr. Darwin, although ji —The territ . f Abyssinia, 1 iby thes if 
forms no necessary part of the theory of evolution. It is therefore Hart ! ! \ nsti d wient Empire of A 


matter of some consequence that Mr. King, whose field experience is 
greater than that of any European, and whose abilities are certain) 


entitled to high respect, should now assure us that the facts of our Wes- 


tern geology show the clearest proof of violent catastrophes recurring at 


intervals between periods of | 


rmanence, and in each ease accompani 


by a complete change in existing species. He maintains that in the fac 


our geology uniformitarian theo: 





y breaks down and 


must be abandoned ; that the existence of geological catastr hes 1s 
xecepted as part of the science, and must be allowed to have had a 
rable, if not a principal, effect on the evolution of species. His t vi 
that in these cataclysms only the most plastic species could survivi 





1875 annexed to t] nions of the Khedive of Egypt Phe recall of 
this land to « hie lapse of many centuries, nevent of 
no slight histori interes Having been for some time the theatre of 
the civilizing operations of the Pharaohs, afterwards overrun and held 1} 
the s ges Cent Africa, the country was at length sul ited by 
t \ : s tl of the seventh century, The Arab e! 
founded and iit up gradually the Empire of Adel—an empi hich, it 
t su <sive rulers, soon became a menace to, and finally 
Kingdom of Ethiopia, and in the fourteenth century wa 
s a L struggle on equal terms with the Kingdom of Abyssinia, 





ie 
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md Abys 


hese wars were rendered more important 

| in? ons. ‘The Turks, having conquered 

| taken possession of the city of Zevlah, 

Adel with fire-arms, cannon, and a corps 

Cory thi nad, the Portuguese, coming from India. 
Hikatnes WIth ¢ rs, soldiers, and arms. The history 
udv of hich, by the way, would amply repay the 
by the dari exploits and feats of arms of Stephen 
b (iam thers ofthe Da Gama who made himself so 
\ NW hemisphere, Since the sixteenth century the 
Ze Pajur Berbera, and Bulbar, have continued 
voof the Turl but the fortified city of Hlarrar was 
ernment of the Emir of Adel. or. as le was sub- 


Kinie of Tlarrar. 


hand the various tribes of Gallas and the Somali who 


Phe emir was very powerful, and 


tv of Har ind the coast, until the end of the seven- 

4 the tribes increased and became more powerful 

iN er to pay to the emir the blackmail which was 
en route to and from the Central African lakes, 

enti intry outside of the walls of Ilarrar became ines 
I “raven deprived of the ~ otection 

ds formerly been obliged to purchase from the emir, 
til nd thus the seaports suffered greatly from. the 
dime on of slaves, ivory, ostrich-feathers, coffee, 
the state of affairs when, in IST, the Porte conceded to 
of Egypt 1 country bordering upon the coast between 
Indian Qcoan., The seaports were at once proclaimed by 
Governinent open to trade, with the exception of the ex- 
ives, Which 4 prohibited under severe penalties, At 
hou | sprit ind) post-ollice were constructed, 
borne Country irveved, amd an Mey ptian vessel of war is 
lL in the harbor: and this city, which five years ago was 
ne nnual battles between native tribes, to 

1 } e the right to vathes the harve st, how affords 

» life and property In the face of such a state 
ble that the country of Harrar could 
' ite of utter barbarisin, preventing free cominuni- 
| interi of the continent and the seaports, \t the 
lers who had been plundered, the Khedive in) 1875 de- 
tary expedition, under the command of General Raouf- 
rar. and the country was easily subdued and annexed to 


ineient citv of Harrar is the capita of an | 
1 


branches have 


doa regmulear actintmistration in all 
rate map of the city and its environs made, and 
ist—-about two hundred miles distanee—is in 
0 Tharrar is of importance not only on account of 
ommanding the communication with the interior, but also 
th \-] | nye capacity of the environs and the excel- 
for tittle. Coffee is also produced on the bills near 
ty equal if not superior to the celebrated Yemen coffee. 
Hlarrar had restricted the culture of coffee, assigning as 


st the production might be too large for the demand.” 


t 


) Governor-General, however, is of cCourse ordered to stimu- 





is much as possible, and it is very probable, if mot cer- 

| ition will be enormously increased, and, when the 
ed, can be transported to the seaports at 

st. The tribes of Gallas in the neighboring country are 


and in course of time this industry also will become a 


‘SS HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN) THE 


RIGHUTEENTIL CENTURY.* 

nw n the last forty years, has read one word of Collins, 
oand Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole 
it TT lves Freethinkers 2 Who now reads Bolingbroke ? 
{i him threngh ? Ask the booksellers of London what is 
thts of the world. In a few vears their few suc- 

e famiuy vauit of ‘all the ¢ apuiets.” ” 
Stephen's admirable account of the course of English 


ist centurv might fitly be described as an historical 


I “h T ight Inthe Eighteenth Century, By Leslie Stephen.’ 2 
mith, Elder & New Vork'!G P. Putnanut« Sens ie 
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What ren- 
ders the text specially impressive is, that while literally true to the year, 


comment on the text supplied by Burke’s insolent invective. 


the inferences which it suggests have been falsified by later experience. 
Burke’s language accurately describes the English sentiment in 1791, 
The term freethinker had become a term of contemptuous dislike. Men 
of common sense had given a distinct verdict in favor of conservatism in 
theology and in politic The contests of a century had terminated in 
what the political slang of to-day calls the triumph of moral order. The 
triumph, moreover, was not short-lived. For at least forty years the pre- 
dominant tone of society in England remained unchanged. Radicalism 
and scepticism were, till at least 1850, associated in the minds of respecta- 
ble Englishmen with the horrors of the Reign of Terror and the vulgarity 
of Tom Paine. 


revolutionary spirit in) politics had been not only checked but perma- 


But the inference that scepticism in theology and the 
nently defeated was, we now know, delusive. If Chubb and Morgan were 
dead and buried, the influence of Gibbon and Hume was only beginning 
to tell on English thought. 
worshipped has kept its form, but has lost half the characteristics which 





The aristocratic constitution which Burke 
excited his admiration ; and the most respectable writers of the nine- 
teenth century do not hesitate to discuss topics which the older freethink- 
ers only hesitatingly approached; while such publications, for example, 
as the ¢ nlemporary Review or the Fortnightly express month by month 
sentiments which in the time of Burke might have roused the interfer- 
nee of the attorney-general, 
With the course of 


speculation in the ninetcenth century Mr. Stephen 
is not directly concerned, But the first requisite for understanding the 
thoughts of the present time and for forming some conjecture as to the 
current of opinion in the future, is to know the direction taken by specu- 
lation in the last century and to understand the nature and significance 
of its results. To enable his readers to see both why English thought at 
the end of the last century resulted in what may be called, according to 
one’s sympathies, either repose or stagnation ; and what is the just valu 
to be attached to the conservatism with which the century ended in Eng- 
land, is, as we understand it, the task which Mr. Stephen has undertaken 
to perform. Of his qualifications for his performance it is scarcely pos- 
sible to speak too highly. 


did not, like 
literature equalling Mr. Stephen’s own, to commend the extent of Mr. 


It were almost impertinence for any critic who 
Mr. Pattison, possess a knowledge of eighteenth-century 
Stephen's knowledge. The thoroughness of his work, his studious inten- 
tion and fairness, his keen sense of humor, which, combined with his keen 
perception of personal characteristics, enables him to give interest to the 
dry details of past controversies, are characteristics of Mr. Stephen which 
cannot escape the notice of intelligent readers. To this must be added 
that he svmpathizes with that belief in reason and reasoning which con 
stitutes the noblest trait of the authors of the eighteenth century. One 
may not think Mr. Stephen's arguments always conclusive, but he always 
does argue and never attempts to make ingenious insinuation fill the 
place of argument ; and, as we have already noticed, he has the merit, not 
always found in argumentative writers, of never forgetting that) pro 
pounders of systems are, after all, human beings, and influenced, like 
other human beings, by the peculiarities of their situation or character. 
His fondness, indeed, for thinkers, who, like Johnson, Law, Tucker, or 
Godwin, have a marked personality, is almost excessive. It leads him, 
for example, considerably to overrate the importance of the speculations 
in which the author of * Political Justice’ displays his dogmatism and his 
speculative incapacity. It leads Mr. Stephen to dwell, perhaps, too long on 
the theories of Warburton, who, if hateful as a bully, certainly conciliates 
The tendency, further, to dwell 
on personal characteristics, though it adds to the interest of Mr. Stephen's 


his critic by his outrageous crochetiness. 


writing, increases the difticulty of following the course of his argument. 
There is no summary of the inferences which the author thinks flow from 
his narrative. The facts of the case are stated with great ability, and im- 
portant conclusic.s are suggested ; but Mr. Stephen never definitely sums 
them up. Every one is left to return such a verdict on the thought of the 
eighteenth century as the facts suggest to his own mind. 


pression left upon us by Mr. Stephen’s historical statement is distinct 


The general im- 


enough to be laid before our readers, but fairness requires the caution 
that, in attempting to give in bare outline the results of his narrative, we 
may be attributing to him inferences which are, after all, not his but 
our own. 

The eighteenth century may, in England at least, be described as an 
age of which the natural development was arrested. Old institutions in 
church and state, old ideas in the sphere both of politics and of theology, 
were in England, no leas than on the Continent, gradually crumbling 
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away under the influence of a spirit which, according to the eyes with 
which you regard it, may be described either as the spirit of enlighten- 
ment or the spirit of scepticism. The influence of this spirit is, as Mr. 
Stephen is careful to point out, traceable in the writings as well of the 
orthodox as of sceptics. But the progress of opinion which in France led 
to the outbreak of democratic violence and irreligious fanaticism, con- 
ducted Englishmen to the firm though prosaie conservatism in church and 
state which professes to be based on the dietates of plain common sense, 
To account for these facts is the problem set Lefore the eritie of Mnglish 
thought. Mr. Stephen suggests, as we read him, several considerations 
which, if they do not solve, certainly point towards a solution of thie 
enigma. 

It should, in the first place, be noted that in all the great controversies 
which have divided the world men have never really proceeded from the 
explicit recognition of a general principle to an acceptance of all whieh 
that principle involves. What really happens is that some portion of an 
existing belief is questioned. From controversies about a detail men ulti 
mately come to disputes about an extensive principle. ** A new opinion 
emerges, as a rule, in regard to some particular fragment of a creed. An 
acute thinker detects an error of logic or a want of correspondence be- 
tween theory and fact. Whilst correcting the error he does not appreciat 


the importance of the principles involved, The normal attituck 


of thought is to be heterogeneous and therefore unstable. When thi key 
of the position is won a battle must still be fought over every subordinat 
position, Philosophers, however,” as Mr. Stephen characteristically adds, 
‘may congratulate themselves upon the inconsistency of mankind, fer if 
it were generally admitted that a principle which is true in one case must 
be true in all similar cases, philosophy would be crushed in the shell by 
the antipathies aroused.” Whatever the value of the consolation tendered 
to philosophers, the importance of the principle expounded with great 
originality by Mr. Stephen is past question. It explains the fragmentary 
character of the controversies with which he deals. It further suggests a 
cause of weakness on the part of sceptics on isolated points even when they 
were in the right : they could not push their success far because they them 
selves admitted principles which were really inconsistent with the only po- 
sition from which their sceptical criticism was defensible. No one, for ex- 
ample, whatever his theological views, would now rest his faith on the kind 
of argument used by Sherlock in his * Trial of the Witnesses.” Yet the train 
of reasoning was one used by men of great honesty and ability, and one to 
which opponents found it hard to make a successful reply. Assume that 
the burden of proof lay on those who denied, and not on those who af- 


firmed, the fact of miracles. Assume, further, that a religious creed 
must, if the faets which it asserted did not actually take place. have 
been the product of conscious imposture, and Sherlock's argument be- 
comes unanswerable, Yet these assumptions were, it seems, granted by 
the great mass of Sherlock’s opponents. 

A second point curiously illustrated by the polemical literature of 
which the * Trial of the Witnesses’ isa typeisthat, during the eighteenth 
century, Innovators were hampered by their own ignorance of what is 
ealled the historical method, or (as we should prefer to Say) by want of 
knowledge of the facts of history. The existing institutions (to eonfin 
ourselves to the political sphere) were open enough to criticism: but the 
theories prevalent, based on the ‘rights of man,” or the ‘* social con- 
tract,” could not hold water for a moment when questioned by any acute 
reasoner. This defect was felt, probably, by the advocates of change 
themselves. It was certainly felt by the public to whom their arguments 
were addressed. Men who attacked the English Constitution on the 
ground that it violated natural rights were easily shown to occupy an 
untenable position. When democrats assailed king, lords, and commons 
in the name of the social contract, it did not want the genius of Burke to 
rout the assailants and to suggest to men of common sense that exposure 
of Rousseau’s fallacies was equivalent to a justification of the existenc 
of rotten boroughs. The intellectual causes, in short, which hindered 
the success of innovation were, first, that revolutionary thinkers had not 
fully grasped the bearings of their own principles, and, secondly, that 
their historical ignorance rendered their speculative views erroneous. 
Even the acuteness of Hume was, as Mr. Stephen again and again points 
out, foiled by the latter cause. He tried to open a lock for which he did 
not possess the right key. 

3ut the progress of speculation depends as much on social or political 
as on merely intellectual causes. ** The logical strength and weakness of 
the various creeds which were struggling for the mastery during the 
eighteenth century go some way to explain the course of the intellectual 
history; but no explanation can be complete which does not take into ac- 


res OF . 


ation. 


count the social conditions which determined their recey s rae 
is more remarkable in Mr. Stephen's whole book ¢] 
which this position is kept in mind, and th W W 


foreed. Every speculative objection to the creed of \ 
which checked its influence in England was of wily 
It is vain to suppose that hundreds of Fren 
tected the fallacies which were equally pat to i 
Godwin’'s * Political Justice * would, if Godwin had 1 
have qualified its author, first, for the National As 
the guillotine. In England it did not rm him even t ! 
secution, and brought down upon him the erust of 

Of the externa! Influences whic check 1 thre 
scepticism in Knghiund several lie ont ! t 
social and political grievances which excited 1 
the institutions of their country were 
complacent iniddle-classes of England. Act rs \ 
und the abhorrence of priests wanted they 1 \ 
The fervor of Wesleyanism had, as Mr. Stey 
effect whieh has often been unnoticed. It turt 
owards religious reformation, and thus 


of polities, The eloquence and fervor of Whitet 


the revolutionary spirit, had it been applied to CN] 
Gospel, but of Rousseau’s social contract. 


of Englishmen, tending, as such habits always 


of compromise and moderation, was furt] ¥ 

either in theology or in politics. When the g Rev 

i's horrors soon quenched the little revoluti inv f 

Knelish soc lety, and other minor causes might | ‘ 


moteod the owth of conservative sentit 1 Bur ow 


fluences which favored conservatism in | 


looked, a more general cause of nh ton 1 . 
orthodoxy deserves observation. The dit rt 

progress at the same rate. The ] rat 

judices or principles which have been rejected by t \ 

fore more educated classes. Even among the w hy 
differences in the rate at which men’s s1 lativ 
Scientific notions which impress a few thinker es 
disciples and mould the thought of a small bods 


of a limited « liqgue, s pticalor enli 


Wesley founded Methodism in th \ { Ilum ayed dy } | 


to whom he 


preached were, it may safely be assumed, 
speculations or the sneers contained int 1) t H \° | 
man Empire.” But this unequal progressi 

action. "Thinkers are compelled to st 


catches up with them, and even the most 


that this necessary delav often « pels daring \ 

rid of crude speculations, W1 . eX 

apparently to move forward together Whi | 
towards a new era represents not the normal but t excepti eof 
progress. The usual and probably the most } 

as in England, marked by constant delays and « ional ret ession 
The return towards conservative ideas which marks the { 

century has more than a transitory importance. text ts 

extent the natural ebb and flow of feeling w ' 

always characterize the development of opinion. Tf Fran eemed in 


the space of a few vears to effect alterations which in other countries 
have been carried out only in the course of centuries, the last seventy 
vears have been spent in a hardly successful effort to bring the m of 
Frenchmen up to the level of what was true and sound in the ideas of’), 

But though the influenccs, either internal or external, which arrested 


the vigor of English speculation may be analyzed, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
never forgets, or suffers his readers to forget, that the triumph of called 
common sense and of conservative sentiment over daring spe¢ lation and 


the spirit of change is always accompanied by great intellectual and moral 
evils. Anage in which Warburton passed for a great theologian had, 
somehow or other, wandered very far from the path which must be pur 
sued by men inspired either by keen religious fervor or by enthusiasm for 
truth. The intellectual and religious problems which occupy men’s mind 


in the great eras of historv cannot ultimately be set aside by any scheme 


of judicious compromise. ‘* Many of our men of speculation,” writs 
Burke, *tinstead of exploding general prejudices, employ their sagacits 
to discover the latent wisdom which prevails in them.” In chureh, im 


state, in the sphere of theology and the sphere of politics, the century ter 
minated in England as an age of apologists. The temporary answers to 
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! up with two reports 
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| ancl the 1 anoth trip made in th pring of 

\ h ( L speak of it with me hearty praise, but we hav 
ery little that is fresh or valuahl In the first 

f ws the lead of Burckhardt, Wetzstein, and espe- 

. 1 imply ( pis Vv ithout mu h eriti il exa nina ion th I 
if hings call for comment. x. Merrill follows Por- 


stichad the 
Sarchad throws some doubt on this identifieati 


of as **the seat of a 


the fact that the Arabie 
Bozrah 

st 
li- 
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archbishop.” IIe was rather 


a metrope 


ite, as Porter calls him in his guide-book. Of the view from 
h Dr. Merrill’s predecessor, Professor J. A. Paine, has 
l with Pisgah, he says very depreciatingly : ** The view of the Dead 


with the magnifi- 


is poor and disappointing compared 


one has of it from Jebel Osha. From ‘Siaghah’ only a see- 


, ern part is visible.” This is an extremely strange state- 
f fit. Siaghah stands over the end of the Dead Sea and 


ter part of the northern portion as far south as Masada. 


, or Ausha, overhangs the middle Jordan valley, against the 


nthe range of Nablous, twenty-five miles from the Dead 


re is Visible from it only a comparatively small portion of the 


1 end under Ras Feshkhah, and only as a dim water surface 

n the haze over the sea, and extremely indistinct in the dis- 

fir M ill had ever visited Jebel Osha we do not see how he 

fallen into such an error, The ** Wady Sur” (p. 15) of Dr. 

nothing, as he imagines, to do with the castle of Sur near it, 

Li but isa quite different Arabic word, and should be 
\\ vy Seir, or Sair. 

[ ond trip was made a year later, and more might 

eted from it. But we are disappointed at the lack of dis- 

1} lL to notice the omission of credit which should be given 

iters. On p. 7) he identities Fik with Hippos. But no 

en why the ordinary identification of Fik with Aphek and 

Hippos, as first made by Burekhardt, should not hold. Dr. Mer- 

sful study is of the hot springs of the Jordan valley. 

[kaibeh appears to be new, as well as the beautiful lake Dirket- 

rit. The hot spring found near Fah’'l seems to be also new, 

rks about Herod’s visit to the springs of Livias are sound, 

i} thle identification made is that of Miryamin with Jabesh 


the right distance from Pella, if Fah'l be Pella, 


Less 


he the identification of Kurkama with Karkor; but 
] vo miles from the Jordan, quite too near to account for 
of the remnant of the Midianite host. Josephus repre- 


way off” from the We do 


scene of Gideon’s victory. 


ment which Dr. Merrill forgets the authority for, 
: I 1 H Wf the Jordan Phe 
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t says, ‘I think it is f Ptole: that prings et Callirrhos 
1 ! } d ‘i ] the Ss al | i 14 i} my i 1 ut =] lk 
\ nly giv ists of towns with I les and latitud Ile 
t pk ten miles apart. Dr. Merrill y is 
uv at fault in what he has te say about the tells or mounds of the 
Jordan valley. ** Some of these,” he declares, **are artiiicial, beyond di 
pute.” They are, however, mere littoral mounds, too abundant to furnish 


any temptation to make Warren found 
The 
crop out of the ground here and there” upon them are gene 
burial-stones of the Arabs, 7 


rhe statement that there er 


at the south end of the Dead Sea is 


that 


artificinl ones. 

character of those which he opened near Jericho. ton 
nos 
without authority. Dr. Mer 
valued identification appears to be that of Tell Ektanu with Z 
where Tell Ektanu is we are not aceurately told, only that it i 
he mountains of Moab than any of the others” of four 7¢//s, 

of exactness is a prevailing feature. The 





i asons give 
the foot-hills, and that 
Ektanu, which “has no meaning in Arabic,” ** appears to be tl 


identification are that it is almost one of 


to be the 
s ‘*which 
rally mere 
h mounds 
rill’s most 
Just 
s “nearer 
This lack 
n for the 
the 
i@ Hebrew 


ar. 


we rd 


word Autan, which means Jitfle or the little one "—the well-known mean- 


ing of Zoar, We have examples of a translation of a name ¢ 
language into another, as of Mahanaim into Parembole, and 
into Er-Ras, but the exchange of one 


likely to have occurred, and no example of it is known. 


Beside 


and the Hebrew Aafan have the same radical letters only in their FE 


transcription, the tof Lktanu being tav and the fof Kaftan be 
two letters which never interchange. 
Dr. Merrill hesitates about identifying with the ‘* slime-j 
it would take scarcely a 
Geology is not one of the accomplishments 


10, are doubtless modern, and cent: 


them up. of 
otherwise he migh 
of a hard, ferruginous sandstone, 
tion is illustrated by his account of these dolmens, in which n 
mension or distance is given : 

“Between Tell Ektanu and Tell-el-Hammam, and close to 1 
the mountains, there are some of the largest and finest di 
ever seen. The slabs of unhewn stone which cover them 
cases of immense size. I counted upwards of fifteen of t 
where they were nearly perfect, the roof or cover slanted on twe 
far as this could be with the materials used, and it appeared to 
evident that the dolmens were the original of the sarcophagi w 
the country abounds.” 


lmens tl 


are 


The conjecture as to the origin of the sarcophagi isnew to us, 
dolmens do not appear to have been used for burial purposes, bt 
tection against sun and rain. 
parallel slabs from eight to twelve feet long and four and a half 


They are rude shelters, consistit 


as far apart, closed at one end by a third stone, and covered by 


which projects considerably over the other three. They a 


yr 
rt 


open to the east, and they have a low, flat stone seat near the en 
They are found in clusters of a half-dozer 


from the opening. 
the Jordan valley, while on the eastern highlands they are 


Hebrew name for another 


The line of singular pi 
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xiv, 
fill 
Di. Merrill, 
have told us that the dolmens near Tell Ektanu are 


Gen. 


iry to 


His provoking inexactness of descrip- 


ot one di- 


he foot of 
iat T have 
» in some 
hese, and 
» sides, so 
Ime quite 
ith whicl 


but these 
it for pro- 
ig of two 
high, and 
a fourth 
generally 
1 furthe +t 


nor so in 


soinetimes 


found as many asa hundred and fifty together. They were iirst described by 
Irby and Mangles, and De Saulcy has described and iigured perhaps these 


very ones of which Dr. Merrill speaks—certainly some within a 


two : while the English Consul Finn and Mrs. Beke have descril 


quite as fine on Jebel Ajlun. Dr. Merrill's heedlessness of gi 


inile or 
ved others 


ology ap- 


pears in the next paragraph, in which he describes *t an immense circular 


stone,” such as Professor Paine has called * solar disks,” and h 


tured to have been used in the worship of Baal. ‘* The kind 


says Dr. Merrill, ‘*is unlike any in the hills about, and I judg 


If he had told what kind 
it is, we could have better judged of that point, for the hills al 


have been brought from the north.” 


a very large assortment of rocks. 


as conjec- 
of stone,” 
re it must 
of stone 
out offer 


On the hills within a mile or two of 


Tell Ektanu may be found limestone, both ordinary and silicious, chalk, 


gypsum, and alabaster, sandstone, ironstone, and biack basa 


tufa on the plain, and calcareous conglomerate in the valleys. 


found by Professor Paine were of the silicious limestone of the 

one case of sandstone), and this was doubtless hewn from the st 
neighborhood, 

This same tantalizing indefiniteness is found in Dr. Merrill's 
identifications, for which no evidence is offered, and no indicé 
far they are original. Thus, he merely says: ‘* Ramoth Gilea¢ 
ean be identified beyond dispute with Jerash.” 
Parchi, a Jewish writer of the fourteenth century. 
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how that Beeshterah was in this vicinity. Where authorities are cited 
there seems to be very little added of value as the fruit of the hasty trip 
through the country. A considerable number of Greek and Latin inserip- 
tions not in Waddington appear to have been collected, but thes 
not yet been published 

Altogether, the chief fruit of this expedition thus far appears to be 


the beautiful collection of large photographs taken at ‘* Bozrah,” Am- 
niin, Jerash, Kunawat, Um-el-Jemal (Beth-gamul ?), Heshbon, Arak- 
el-Emir, and especiully Meshita, the photographs of which are extremely 
fine, and show us the highly ornamented fagade which Fergusson and 


Tristram call Persian, but which is more probably Byzantine. The 


titles accompanying the photographs are, we notice, in two or three cases 


disarranged., The archawologist’s report strangely omits all account of | 
Meshita, a place of which we are very anxious to know more. The work | 
underiaken by the American Palestine Exploration Society is an ex- 
tremely important one ; the field is rich beyond description in archiwolo- 
gical interest, and sure to yield abundant fruit to capable explorer 
When the work of the society is resumed, it would be well to give almost 
exclusive attention to the making of a map of the country, which is an 
acquisition very much to be desired. 


Notes on the Settlementand Indian Wars of the Western Part of bere 
ginta and Pennsylvania, from 1765 to 1783, inclusive. Together with a 
view of the state of society and manners of the first settlers of the West- 
ern country. By Joseph Doddridge. With a memoir of the author by 
his Daughter. Edited by Alfred Williams, (Albany, N. Y. : Joel Mun- 
sell, 187. 12imo, pp. 331.)—Dr. Doddridge, the author of these notes, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1769, and died in 1826 ; the reminiscences of 
the Indian wars between 1763 and 1783, therefore, rank as first-hand au- 
thority, not as being the narrative of an eye-witness, but as taken down 
by the author from the mouths of persons who themselves participated 
in them. The book is in every sense a valuable addition to Mr. Munsell’s 


republications, There is, however, little incident except in the closing 


chapters (fifteen in number, with an appendix), which treat of the Indian 
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